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reality of moral distinctions?' If he finds that what are called 'moral distinctions' are resolvable into something non-moral, on which they depend, he can, by disclosing this condition, explain them away and prove them unreal, i. e. a mere subjective transformation of what is other than moral. But if he finds that he cannot go behind their recognition in consciousness, any more than behind his belief in infinite space and time, how can he go about to prove their reality? A thing cannot be proved unless you have a better known to work with; and whatever, when closely scrutinised, stands on the line of best k?iown, can have no further voucher for its reality. Amoral distinctions are real, they can occupy no other position than this, relatively to our minds; to see whether they do so is therefore our only resource; and to this Malebranche has resorted. And as to the ' power of the moral feelings,' in few writers, prior to Butler, does it receive more ample and impressive illustration than in Malebranche's treatise.
In what Malebranche discovers, when he retires within to consult his intuitive light, there is a peculiarity which deserves, and has not received, special notice. Other philosophers, as Cudworth, have insisted on 'the eternal and immutable' nature of morality; and, like Dr. Samuel Clarke, have defined that nature, not as something absolute^ but as consisting of certain unalterable relations, not less exact and self-evident than the elementary relations of number; so that in the just and unjust there was an inherent fitness and unfitness of things. But in these and kindred theories the result always was, to establish the single antithesis of Right and Wrong, to put all voluntary conduct under one or other of these two heads, and the same act invariably under the same head. The moral picture of the world, therefore, was all painted in black and white. With Malebranche it is different. The 'order' of which he reads the intuitive report is a graduated order, involving not simply relations^ but proportions of things, a more or less of excellence from zero to perfection. And by this mark, of qualitative worth,